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The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
B 


Gladys Dickason 
Research Director, A. C. W. A. 


This year the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
fmerica celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Within this short space of less than a generation, 
the Amalgamated has completely revolutionized 
working conditions in the clothing industry. 
anost exploited group of workers earning as little 


From 


4s $10 for a week of 60 to 70 hours of sweated 


labor, workers on men's clothing under the leader- 
ship of the Amalgamated have forged ahead to enjoy 
wages and conditions of work which compare most 
favorably with those of any other group of workers 
in the country. The 60 to 70 hours have 
given way to a 36-hour week, which is standard 
for the entire men's clothing industry in the 
United States. During the same period, the average 
hourly earnings of workers on men's clothing have 
nore than tripled. They advanced from less than 
2 cents in 1910 to 77 cents in 1938. 


That the union and not any general change in 
social conditions has been responsible for this 
great improvement in wages and working hours in 
the clothing industry is clear from a contrast 
between wages in the nonunion areas and wages in 
the organized fields in the same year. In 1932, 
eastern Pennsylvania was one of the few remaining 
unorganized clothing areas. Wages there averaged 
21 cents an hour, or even less than the clothing 
workers had been earning in the Chicago market 20 
years earlier. In 1932, wages inChicago, despite 
the depression, averaged 65 cents per hour. 


The Amalgamated has been able to gain and hold 
better conditions in the clothing industry largely 
because of its policy of "continuous organization." 
It has never rested content with what it has 
achieved. As new factories opened up in new 


locations, union organizers followed. Even in 
centers where the most formidable obstacles have 
stood in the way of organization, such as hostility 
of employers supported by public officials and 
chambers of commerce, the work of the union has 
been persistently carried on. Where setback 
occurred, hope was not given up, but instead new 
efforts have been made and new tactics tried. 
If any one factor can be singled out to account 
for the success of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, it has been its unswerving policy of 
continuous organization. 


BASIC POLICIES 


The primary purpose of the Amalgamated has 
been, of course, toobtain the best possible wages 
and working conditions for all the workers in the 
clothing and related industries. In negotiating 
contracts, the union has adhered strictly to 
several fundamental principles. First, 
contract must provide for the peaceful settlement 
through impartial machinery of disputes during 
the lifeof the contract. Second, the Amalgamated 
has consistently held that a union must live 
up to its contracts if it is to maintain its 
position of power in the industry. Third, 
while seeking the best terms possible for its 
members, the Amalgamated has recognized that 
these terms must bear a close relationship to 
the existing clothing market and take into account 
the highly competitive nature of the industry. 

As the necessity has arisen, the union has 
found it desirable to give financial and technical 
aid to employers to keep them in business in 
order to protect the jobs of its members. A most 


every 








recent attempt by the union to stabilize the 
clothing market was the organization of a special 
technical and research department devoted entirely 
to problems of production cost and marketing 
conditions inthe clothing industry. Thepresident 
of the union has invited manufacturers of men's 
clothing in the different market areas to assign 
their production 
in this attempt to equalize labor 


between competing markets. 


experts to cooperate with the 


union costs 


A RECORD IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


has established a record of responsibility in 


industrial relations that dates back to the 
founding of the organization. The union has 
achieved collective bargaining under written 


contracts with 90 percent of the employers in 
the manufacture of men's clothing. Strikes 
become progressively unnecessary when employers 
get accustomed to dealing with labor as a party 
of equal interest and standing in the industry. 


The Amalgamated union agreement usually con- 
tains the following typical clauses: 


1. The union is the recognized spokesman 
for all the employees working in the plant. 


2. Maximum hours are definitely set. 
Minimum or basic rates of pay are established so 
that all workers are protected. The earnings of 
more skilled or experienced workers are determined 
by joint conference between the employer and 
representatives of the union. 


3. The agreement may run for 2 or 3 
years, but it generally provides that either side 
may, once a year at a stipulated time, ask for 
a revision of wage terms. Due notice of such a 
request is to be served in sufficient time to make 
intelligent and fair action possible. 


4. Provision is made for fair and eqntahle 
division of work, during slack periods, 
all employees. 


among 


5. Strikes and lockouts are outlawed during 
the life of the agreement. Any dispute not settled 


by direct negotiations of the union and the emp]o,, 
must be submitted to arbitration. 


6. Permanent “arbitration machinery* ;, 
set up, consisting of an impartial chairman selecty 
by agreement of the union and the employer, 


The institution of arbitration machinery ; 
the person of the impartial chairman has been » 
Amalgamated practice throughout the greater part » 
its existence and has gradually been accepted } 
a great many industries and unions. 


The "impartial chairman," preferably a pers, 
of high standing in the community, an econonis 
of note ora social worker of national reputatig, 
is usually selected by the union and the industr 
in the various important markets. He is pai 
jointly by both sides and receives a steady a 
adequate He is thus enabled 4 
give ample time to a study of the industry, tk 
people init, and the prevailing general condition, 


compensation. 


and his decisions in a dispute, 
both sides, likely to 
workable solution. 


binding up 


are thus represent 


During the term of the agreement between the 
union and the employer, such complaints or dispute 
as may arise are first taken up at a _ meetin 
between the shop committee and the foreman imneii- 
ately concerned. 
union's representative or business agent confer 

If there still is no settlement, 
submitted to arbitration. | 
Amalgamated experience over many years, 10s 
grievances are usually adjusted in the first 
instance. Only a small proportion came befor 
the arbitrator. The plant stays in operation wi 
no working time is lost during the entire perio 
required to adjust a dispute. Decisions of the 
arbitrator are retroactive to the time of presente 
tion of the complaint. 


If no solution is arrived at, th 


with the manager. 
the matter is 


The effects of the collective—bargaini 
policy of the Amalgamated can best be judged lj 
existing harmonious industrial relations in th 
men's clothing industry. In rendering the majoritj 
opinion in the Friedman-Harry Marks case,* Chie! 
Justice Hughes of the U. S. Supreme Court said: 


One of the cases on which the constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act was determined. 
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"Today the Amalgamated has collective agree- 
sents with clothing manufacturers and contractors 
esploying the greater number of the clothing 
yrkers in the United States. These collective 
agreements have brought peace to that portion of 
the industry that has entered such agreements.” 

In another portion of the same decision, the 
chief Justice quotes from a statement made by 
the president of the New York Clothing Manufac- 
wrers Exchange which reads: 

".,.. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
been perhaps the largest single contributing 
factor to the lasting peace and harmony that have 


of the United Garment Workers to organize the 
new union--the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

industrial Unionism. Fromitsvery inception, 
the Amalgamated saw the value and the need for 
organizing workers on a broad industrial scale. 
At its first convention in 1914, it declared: 

"If inany given locality the workingmen engaged 
in any one of the tailoring trades will be organized 
in one big local union instead of in many small 
ones, as they are now, but subdivided into branches 
as the convenience of the members may require, 
and these big trade locals will, in turn, unite 
close 
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From early morning until late at night — 12, 14, 
and 16 hours a day --men and women of the clothing 
industry slaved in crowded, dirty, dimly lighted 
shops. In addition, they were often forced to 
buy their own machinery out of their wages, which 
were frequently below $10 a week. In 1910, the 
great clothing strike broke out inChicago. After 
& long, intense struggle, the strike was settled 
by an arbitration procedure which became the 
forerunner of the present-day impartial machinery 
in all clothing markets, as well as in many other 
industries. The leaders of the 1910 Chicago 
Strike were the same men and women who in 1914 
led the majority.of men's clothing workers out 


achieved only where all the workers employed in 
a given industry were united in one organization. 


Unemployment Insurance. In 1922, in Chicago, 
the union established a system of unemployment 
insurance. This system has since been extended 
to other markets. By November 1938 the total 
amount which had been paid out in unemployment 
benefits to members exceeded $11,500,000. 


The successful operation of unemployment 
insurance in the men's clothing industry was 
instrumental in pointing the way for the govern- 
mental insurance plans established throughout the 
country today. The experience of the Amalgamated 








in administering unemployment insurance has also 
enabled it to be helpful to members in securing 
benefits under the State laws. In New York, by 
agreement between the Manufacturers Association, 
the Contractors Association, and the union, the 
New York Unemployment Insurance Fund Agency has 
been created. The purpose of this Agency is 
to insure the collection of the old-age and 
unemployment-insurance taxes. The employers pay 
the taxes directly to this fund. Payments are 
recorded and checked and then turned over to 
the proper governmental agency. 


Housing. The Amalgamated was also a pioneer 
in the field of cooperative housing. Its members 
recognized that one of the great needs of clothing 
workers, particularly in large cities where rents 
were high, was low-rent, good-quality housing. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers was the first 
union in the United States to experiment with co- 
operative housing. Between 1927 and 1930, two 
housing projects accommodating 870 families were 
completed. Though a relatively small number of 
workers could thus improve their housing conditions, 
the Amalgamated demonstrated that the problem of 
providing low-rent housing for workers could be 
solved. This function, like unemployment insurance, 
is now being handled by governmental agencies 
which have recognized the necessity and the 
feasibility of better housing for workers. 


Banking Services. In 1922, the Amalgamated 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago was organized, 
and in 1923 the Amalgamated Bank of New York 
was opened. One of the most important services 
which these banks have rendered has been the 
small loans to members of the Amalgamated and 
other unions. At the end of November 1938, the 
small-loan service of the bank in New York had 
made to individuals approximately 48,000 small 
loans totaling more than 10 million dollars. This 
is particularly significant if one remembers that 
the average worker, having no security to give, 
has been rarely able toobtain loans from ordinary 
financial institutions. The Amalgamated banks 
have enabled workers to obtain character loans at 
reasonable interest rates, and the service rendered 


to them and their families is invaluable, 4, 
success of this type of loan has encouraged oth, 
banks to start similar programs. 


Organizing Related Industries. it has lo, 
been the firm conviction of the Amalgamated th: 
the well-being of its members is bound up yit, 
the conditions of the entire labor movement, fy, 
this reason the Amalgamated, in addition to hayiy, 
organized the men's clothing workers, has als, 
been actively promoting the organization y 
workers in related industries. It has therefo, 
become an important factor in the cotton-garag; 
industry. Until 1933, the shirt industry »; 
notoriously sweated, characterized by hours 4 
long as 50 and 60 per week and by wages aye. 
aging $6 a week. In that year the Amalganate 
initiated a broad organizing campaign » 
shirt-manufacturing centers. More than 40, 
workers were organized in the ensuing 6 years, 
Wages have been tripled in the organized shir 
shops and hours reduced to 40 per week. 


In 1935, the Neckwear Workers' Union affiliate 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
In May 1938, the neckwear makers opened a cooper 
tive nonprofit neckwear factory in New York. Tk 
factory was opened in order to alleviate unemploy- 
ment in the industry and to combat the sweatsho 
conditions in out-of-town neckwear factories, 
At the end of 6 months, in November 1938, the sh 
had more than tripled its business, and the factor 
is now one of the largest in the industry. 4& 
part of its sales policy, the factory stresses 
the use of the union label on all its products, 
and thereby advertises both the shop and the 
fact that the article is umion made. Its 
significant that the employers who are member 
of the Neckwear Manufacturers Association approve 
of this attempt of the union to combat sweatshop 
competition from low-wage, out-of-town firms. 


In 1936, the Journeymen Tailors Union o 
America, one of the oldest unions in the country, 
organized in 1863, became affiliated with the 
Amalgamated. 


In 1937, the Glove Workers, the Cleaners ai 
Dyers, and the Laundry Workers were added to the 
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list of Amalgam— 
ated affiliates. 
at the present 
time, the Amalgam— 
ated is engaged 
in a widespread 
campaign to organ— 
ize these workers 
throughout the 
country and to 
stabilize the 
industries in which 
they are engaged. 

Perhaps the 
greatest single 
emtribution to a 
related industry 
has been the co- 
operation of the 
Amalgamated with 
the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee in its efforts to organize 
the textile workers. This industry employs 
approximately 1,300,000 workers, more than any 
other single industry in the United States. The 
Mmalgamated raised an initial fund of $500,000 
and cooperated with several other C. I. 0. unions 
in starting a unionization drive among textile 
workers, under the direction of the T. W. 0. C. 
In addition, the president of the Amalgamated 
was asSigned by the C. I. 0. to the chairmanship 
of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee. 
More recently in May of this year the Amalgamated 
actively participated in launching the new 
C. I. 0. union of textile workers, the Textile 
Workers Union of America. The task of bringing 
organization to the textile industry, "scarred 
by many years of industrial strife," has been 
described as one of the greatest tasks undertaken 
by organized labor, and to this task the Amal- 
gamated has rallied its full support. It is a 
task which is being fulfilled. 


Political Action. The Amalgamated has always 
believed that it is the function of the Government 
to promote the welfare of the people at large. 
With this prinedple more widely recognized since 





WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO HELPED 
BUILD THE AMALGAMATED 


1933, and with 
new millions 
added to the 


ranks of organ- 
ized labor, the 
Amalgamated has 
taken a leading 
part in making 
the political will 
of the workers 
effective. The 
leaders and the 
membership of the 
Amalgamated par- 
ticipated in the 
formation of the 
American Labor 





Party of New York 
State and Labor's 
Nonpartisan League, 
and have been 
active in promoting such legislation as the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 






Photos by Lewis #. Féme, 1923 


response to the rapidly 
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Union Label. In 
growing demand of consumers 
the Amalgamated, whose members produce 
clothing in the 


articles, 
90 percent of all the men's 
United States, has taken steps to supply the 
public with goods bearing Amalgamated labels. This 
label can be found on overcoats, shirts, underwear, 
pajamas, work clothing, neckwear, leather garments 
and gloves, and on men's It gives the 
customer complete assurance that the garment which 
he is buying was made in a shop where healthful 
working conditions and high labor standards prevail. 


suits. 


Summary. The history of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America has been a continuous, 
intense, upward struggle, and its success has 
been largely the result of the loyalty, courage, 
and foresight of its membership. With the sweat- 
shop abolished and with the 36-hour week and 
peaceful labor relations a reality in the men's 
clothing industry, the Amalgamated has demonstrated 
what a strong and responsible labor organization 
can accomplish for the benefit of its members as 
well as for the welfare of the entire industry. 








Earnings of Full-Fashioned-Hosiery Workers 


H. E. Riley 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Workers in full-fashioned-hosiery mills in workers employed in full-fashioned-hosiery ni}); 
the North operating under agreements with the in the North operating under union agreements— 


American Federation of Hosiery Workers earned an Per hour 


average of 74.5 cents an hour in September 1938. 14 earned less than 324 cents 
" 


This was 14 cents an hour more than the average 177 324 and under 47% cents 


for employees of nonunion plants in the same 245 " 47% and under 62% cents 

. 197 e 624 and under 774 cents 
region and 16.5 cents higher than for workers in 152 " 7b and under $1 
southern mills. The survey, conducted by the Bureau 215 ° $1 or more 
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EARNINGS OF FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY WORKERS 
IN UNION AND NONUNION NORTHERN MILLS, 1938 
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EACH e 10 CENTS EACH & * $5.00 


* Hours of work in union mills averaged 37.9 per week for men and 35.9 per week for women. 
In nonunion mills men averaged 41.0 hours and women 98.4 hours per week. 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

















of Labor Statistics, covered 51 union and 27 nonunion Nonunion Plants. Nine of the 27 nonunion 
mills in the North, and 27 southern mills, of which plants surveyed in the North reported an average 
1 operated under a union agreement. The survey hourly wage for their workers of less than ¥ 
also revealed that full-fashioned-hosiery workers cents, and 1 out of every 5 plants had an hourly 
in union mills earned $27.30 a week on the average, rate of 70 cents or more. Out of every 1,00 
compared with $24 a week in the northern nonunion workers employed in nonunion mills in the North 


mills and $22.80 in the southern mills.* 
Union Plants. None of the 51 union mills 


Per hour 
88 earned less than 324 cents 


studied in the North reported an average hourly 301 " 324 and under 474 cents 
wage of less than 50 cents. Over half of the — 47% and under 62) cents 
mills under union contract had an average hourly oo " an ae pane eo ing = 
rate of 70 cents or higher. Out of every 1,000 110 " $1 or more 


* An article om earnings of seamless-hosiery workers will appear in a subsequent issue of the Bulletin. 
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The hourly earnings in full-fashioned-hosiery 
gills in the South for all groups of workers-- 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled -- averaged 
considerably lower than for the corresponding groups 
in nonunion mills in the North. The greatest 
difference was reported among unskilled workers, 
whose hourly earnings averaged about 11 cents 
higher in the nonunion plants in the North than 
in the South. 


On the basis of the figures presented in the 
fureau's report, it is estimated that nearly one- 
fifth of the workers in the full-fashioned-hosiery 
industry were earning under 40 cents an hour, 
which is the minimum wage recommended by the 
Hosiery Industry Committee under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Earnings by Occupations. A substantial pro- 
portion of the workers employed on full-fashioned 
hosiery are skilled operators with many years of 
experience. Perhaps the most important among the 
male skilled workers in full-fashioned-hosiery 
plants are the knitters. Some of them operate 
machines which knit the leg of a stocking, while 
others operate machines which knit the foot of 
the stocking. Hourly earnings of "legger knitters" 
averaged at the time of the survey $1.02 in the 


North and93 cents in the South. "Footer knitters” 
averaged $1.18 per hour in the North as against 
$1 in the South. 


Most of the skilled woman operators in 
full-fashioned-hosiery mills are employed either 
as toppers, transferring partly knitstockings from 
one machine to another or as seamers who sew up 
the back of the stocking and as loopers who close 
the heel and toe openings. "Toppers" received 
the highest hourly earings among the woman 
employees of full-fashioned-hosiery mills --62 
cents in the North and approximately 50 cents in 
the South. Woman "loopers" averaged approximately 
57.5 cents an hour in northern mills and 50 cents 
in the South. "Seamers" earned on the average 
53.5 cents in the North and 46 cents in the South. 


Among the semiskilled workers, the helpers 
to knitters, the largest single group of male 
employees, averaged about 45 cents an hour in 


northern mills as against 36 cents an hour in 
the South. 
group of semiskilled woman employees, averaged 
46.5 cents in the North and 41 cents in the South. 


Inspectors and examiners, the largest 


Learners and Apprentices. About 1 out of 
every 25 workers employed in full-fashioned-hosiery 
plants was classified as a 





























learner or apprentice. On 
AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN FULL-~FASHIONED the whole, this group rep- 
HOSIERY MILLS, FALL OF 1938 resented a larger propor- 
tion of the workers employed 
North South 
4 CaS Cen WEEKLY | HOURLY | WEEKLY | WEEKLY | HOURLY | WEEKLY an Che conte then in Gs 
HOURS [EARNINGS |EARNINGS | HOURS |EARNINGS EARNINGS northern plants. Learners 
and apprentices to skilled 
All workers . . | 38.0 $0.694/| $26.15 399.5 | $0.58 /|$22.80 full-fashioned knitters, 
all of whom were men, eamed 
= 38.5 1.03 39.55 40.0 94 37.55 a oe oe oe 
CMs «+ ee + @& @ . + . . . . 

Women... . + + | 36.0 .58 21.05 38.0 -48 18.25 o- heer to Ge Here ant 
27.5 cents an hour in the 
Semiskilled South. Women employed as 
Men 2. 2 2 0 0 0 « | 3905 -55%| 22.00 41.0 44 18.15 learners and apprentices 
Women . . . « « © | 37.5 - 528 19.60 39.0 -42% | 16.40 were paid an avérage of 28 
Unskilled cents an hour in mills in 
Men . . 2 « 0 « © | 42.0 -434| 18.25 42.5 28%) 12.15 the North and 23.5 cents 
Women. . »- « + « | 37.5 -41%| 15.70 39.0 - 30 11.65 an hour in mills located 

in the South. 
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Unemployment Insurance for Railroad Employees 
Murray W. Latimer 


Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board 


Beginning June 16, 1939, unemployed railroad 


workers started registering for unemployment- 
insurance benefits with the Railroad Retirement 
Board. This is in accordance with the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938*, which provides 
for a national system of railroad unemployment 
insurance to be administered by the Board, which also 


administers old-age annuities for railroad workers. 


A national unemployment-insurance system for 
railroad workers is better adapted to the inter- 
state natureof the industry than State unemployment- 
Many railroad employees in the 
regular course of their duties perform work in 


insurance plans. 


more than one State. Under the State laws, these 
workers when unemployed had to establish their 
rights to benefits in each of the States in which 
they worked. This meant that they had to deal 
simultaneously with several State unemployment- 
compensation agencies. The difficulties in 
administration and the delays in payments of 
benefits to unemployed railroad workers inevitable 
in such an arrangement will be eliminated by a 
single Nation-wide system. 


Workers Covered. 
Insurance Act covers, 


The Railroad Unemployment 
with insignificant excep- 
tions, employees of the same group of employers 
as the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. Both 
laws apply to employees of railroads and sleeping- 
car and express companies, as well as to certain 
companies owned or controlled directly or indirectly 
by such carriers. Employees of railroad employer 
associations and of national railway labor organ- 
izations and 
organizations with a 


are also included under the law. 


representatives of a few other 


railroad-labor membership 


Qualifications for Benefits. Not all workers 
covered by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Act will, however, be entitled to benefits when 


* This article is 


they become unemployed. The law limits ty 
payment of benefits to employees who in a precediy, 
calendar year have earned compensation from raj}. 
road employers of at least $150. Records of ty 
Railroad Retirement Board indicate that of aby 
2,000,000 workers who in 1937 received wages fr 
employers covered by the act, more than 400,0% 
earned less than $150 in the railroad industry, 


Waiting Period. No 
receive unemployment 


railroad employee cy 
benefits unless he hy 
completed a waiting period for which benefit 
are not payable. The waiting period consists o 
a half-month or a period of 15 consecutive days, 
which includes at least 8 days of unemploynet, 
The waiting period must be served within 6 month 


of the first day for which benefits are payable. 


Amount and Duration of Benefits. 
benefits to railroad employees are calculated m 
a daily basis and the actual amount of th 
benefit from $1.75 to $3.00 
depending upon the total railroad earnings of 


Unemployment 


ranges per day, 


employee during the calendar year used to deternin 
his eligibility for receiving benefits. 


ANNUAL RAILROAD AMOUNT OF 
COMPENSATION DAILY BENEFIT 
$150.00 to $199.99 $1.75 
200.00 " 474.99 2.00 
475.00 " 749.99 2.25 
750.00 " 1,024.99 2.50 
1,025.00 " 1,299.99 2.75 
1,300.00 and over 3.00 


Benefits are payable to qualified employees 
for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 
within each period of a half-month or fi 


The maximum number of days for 
unemployment 


consecutive days. 
which a railroad worker can draw 
compensation in any half-month is therefore 8. 
During a 12-month period beginning with the first 


based on the assumption that amendments to the Ratlroad Unemployment Insuranct 
Act recommended by the Board and reported favorably from committees 
session of Congress will be enacted into law before June 16, 1999. 


to both Houses in the present 
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day for which benefits are paid a worker may 


| grew benefits for a maximum of 80 days of 


urenployment. Unemployment compensation is 


therefore payable for at least 10 half-months. 


A somewhat different method of calculation 
is outlined in the act for employees in train 
and engine service, such as engineers, conduc- 
tors, firemen, and brakemen, 
is calculated on a mileage basis. 
generally establish for these 


whose compensation 
Because labor 
agreements 
asployees a maximum number of miles an employee 
can run during a calendar month, they regularly 
have lay-off days on which they are not in 
fact available for employment in their usual 
occupations. In order to meet this situation 
the law provides that in any half-month in which 
the employee compensated on a mileage basis 
earned at least eight times his basic daily rate 
of pay he will not be eligible for unemployment 
benefits. If he failed to earn this 
amount the calculation for a mileage employee is 


nininum 


the same as for other unemployed workers. 


Contributions. The fund from which railroad 
unemployment benefits are to be paid will be 
raised beginning July 1, 1939, by a 3-percent tax 
on the pay rolls of carriers covered by the act. 
As in the Railroad Retirement Act, 
earnings of an employee in excess of $300 are 
not taxable. Railroad workers are not required 
to contribute to the unemployment-insurance fund. 
One-tenth of the total amount collected each 
year is to be set aside to cover the cost of 
administering the act. The States will also 
transfer to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Find a proportionate share of the balances in 
their unemployment funds as of July 1, 1939. 


monthly 


Comparison With State Laws. Many provisions 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act differ 
substantially from those of the State unemployment- 
compensation laws. The variations for the most 
part are due to the fact that the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act was specifically 
enacted to apply to the employment and unemploy- 
nent conditions peculiar to the railroad industry. 
For example, the operation of seniority rules 
tends to produce» greater frequency and severity 











of unemployment among employees with shorter 
service. Because seniority rules and practices 
are more thoroughly established in the railroad 
industry than in most other industries, there is 
a greater concentration of unemployment among 
junior and lower-paid workers on the railroads. 
For this reason the amount of compensation payable 
in railroad unemployment benefits in proportion 
to annual earnings is considerably higher for 
lower-paid workers than for the better-paid 
groups. Thus, the lowest railroad benefit payable 
to workers earning between $150 and $200 a year 
is equivalent to about $7 a week, which is higher 
than the minimum weekly benefit in most States. 
Moreover, the total possible amount of benefits 
payable to an unemployed railroad worker in the 
lower-wage brackets is larger than under most 


State laws. 


State Benefits to Railroad Employees. Rail- 
road workers are not deprived of their right to 
benefits under State unemployment-compensation 
laws which are based on wages they may have earned 
from nonrailroad employers covered by the State 
which such State 
unemployment benefits are received cannot after 


act. However, any day for 


July 1, 1939, be counted as a day of unemployment 
for benefit or waiting-period claims with the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 


ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF THE ACT 


The procedure to be followed by unemployed 


railroad workers applying for unemployment- 
compensation benefits can perhaps best be 
illustrated by tracing the steps a_ typical 


railroad worker must take in order to obtain his 
benefits. John Jones, a section hand, is laid off 
July 15, 1939. 
his employer a card called a 
service-months and wages," prepared by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. This certificate 
tells Jones the amount of his compensation from 
railroad employment during the calendar year 1938. 


In May or June he received from 
"certificate of 


On his first day of unemployment Jones presents 
this card to the local claims agent designated to 
handle such claims. As a rule, this claims agent 











as the Board has worked 
out a cooperative arrangement with the railroads 
by which local railroad officials will handle 
cases of unemployment coming under their jurisdic- 
tion. The certificate will be forwarded to the 
appropriate office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, with a form which would indicate 
whether Jones believes that his wages for 1938 
This forn 


will be Jones' foreman, 


regional 


are correctly reported on the card. 
will serve as first notice of Jones’ unemployment. 


On his first report of unemployment to the 
claims agent Jones will also sign a "registration 
used by the local claims agent 
Each form 
has sufficient space to keep the record of an 
individual worker's status for 15 consecutive 
days. For every day he is unemployed thereafter, 
Jones has to report in person to his local claims 


and claim form" 
to keep record of unemployment cases. 


agent either on the same or on the following day. 
Every visit is recorded on the formand is attested 
with Jones’ signature. 


Fifteen days go by. Jones has not been recalled 
to railroad service nor has he found work elsemere. 
He has reported faithfully to his claims agent for 
each day of unemployment. The registration and 
form he signed on the first day of his 
The claims agent 


will give Jones a receipt for his claim and will 


claim 
unemployment is now completed. 


forward the completed form to his supervisor on 
the railroad, who is called the "countersigning 
agent." It is the duty of this agent to make 
certain that the form has been accurately filled 
out and that the signature of the claims agent is 
Within 24 hours after its receipt, he 
is required to forward the form to the appropriate 
regional office of the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Upon finding the form complete and accurate, the 
regional office will send to Jones through the 
mails a “certificate of waiting-period credit," 
which will show that he has complied with the 
waiting-period requirement prescribed by the law, 
and will not have to serve another waiting period 
if he becomes unemployed again within 6 months. 


genuine. 


Meanwhile, Jones continues to report to his 
claims agent, and at the expiration of the second 
15 days, another registration and claim form 


is completed and is routed through the sa 
channels as the first form. Upon receipt ay 
verification of the second registration a 
claim form the regional office of the Raj. 
road Retirement Board will immediately certif 
the amount of benefits payable to Jones to tix 
disbursing office of the U. S. Treasury locatg 
in This agency of the Feders| 
Government will then mail toJones a check coverin 
8 days of benefits towhich he is entitled. Jones 
may continue to receive benefits for each dy 
of unemployment in excess of 7 during any 15-day 
period until he is reemployed or until he hs 
exhausted the maximum of 80 days of benefits 
payable in the 12-month period beginning with his 
first benefit day. 


the same city. 


REGIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICES 


The field machinery of the Board in charge of 
unemployment-insurance benefits will comprise 12 
located in Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Richmond, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 

Dallas, Denver, Seattle, 
The jurisdiction of these 
offices covers specified railroad carriers or 
The 12 regional offices 
will be supplemented for the purpose of 


regional offices, New York, 


Kansas City, and San 
Francisco. regional 
divisions of carriers. 
loca] 
investigation of disputed cases and other local 
by & district offices and 184 base 
points scattered throughout the country. 


problems 


The administrative machinery has been designa 
by the Board in cooperation with the representa- 
tives of management and organized labor. It is 
intended to facilitate the registration and filing 
of claims by unemployed workers since claims agents 
will be located at or near their usual place of 
There should be little delay in 


the transmission of 


employment. 
claims from the point of 
origin to the regiorial office, as all countersig- 
ing agents will be located within a zone of %- 
hour service by railway mail from the claims agents 
and by U. S. mail from the regional office. Checks 
for unemployment-insurance benefits ought to 
reach the claimant at about the same time as he 
would have received the pay check of the carrier, 
were he employed. 
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Safeguarding Workers Against Occupational Diseases 


Boris Stern 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Workers of America have become occupational- 
disease conscious only within the last few years. 
js late as 1932 few workers knew anything about 
such hazards as, for example, those of dust diseases 
which affect the lungs and make workers easily 
susceptible to pneumonia and tuberculosis. Not 
that they have not been suffering from the ravages 
of these diseases or have not paid for them in a 
shorter span of life, in chronic disability, and 
in long years of hardship for themselves and their 
families because of the impairment of their 
health and the inability to make a living — they 
merely were not familiar with the causes of 
these diseases. 


Now "silicosis," the name of one of the most 


serious of the occupational diseases, has become 
as meaningful to workers as the words "cancer"® 
or "influenza." Workers now understand that the 
ailments which they used to call chills, coughs, 
colic, or palsy and which they accepted as 
inevitable risks of life were in reality the 
direct result of breathing dusty air, of handling 
lead, or of being exposed to poisonous fumes and 
other harmful substances in the course of work. 
They are therefore demanding that such injuries, 
generally known as occupational diseases, be 
compensated through workmen's compensation laws 
in the same manner as are the so-called accidental 
injuries. They also insist that the harmful 
conditions which are responsible for these 
injuries be eliminated or greatly reduced hy 
the application of medical and engineering 
preventive devices. 


For a number of years authorities in the field 
of workmen's compensation argued that they saw 
no logical reason or justice for distinguishing 
between injuries due to sudden physical violence 
and those resulting from the slow ravages of a 
disease. They took the position that a miner 
who becomes disabled because of the gradual filling 
of his lungs with coal or rock dust is as much 


entitled to benefits as another 


miner suddenly crushed by falling rock. 


compensation 


This view, supported by more articulate demands 
from the public at large and from workers and 
has brought about a rapid 
legislation in 


labor organizations, 
advance of occupational-disease 
the United States in recent years. In 1920 only 
five States, the Territory of Hawaii, and the 
Federal Government had laws providing compensation 
for disabilities caused by occupatioyal diseases. 
By April 1939, however, 23 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Federal Employment Compensation 
and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers Compensa- 
tion Acts had provisions protecting workers 
against all orsome types of occupational diseases. 


COVERAGE 


From the point of view of the 
occupational-disease laws may be separated into 


two distinct groups: 


coverage, 


(1) those which protect workers against 
all occupational diseases (blanket coverage) ; 


(2) those which protect workers against 
only such diseases as are listed in the law 
(schedule coverage) . 

Nine States—California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Massa-~ 
chusetts, and Wisconsin -—— the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and the two 
Federal compensation laws provide compensation 
benefits toworkers for all occupational diseases. 
In some States this is accomplished by a specific 
provision in the law making occupational diseases 
compensable under the workmen's compensation law. 
In other States the word "injury" is defined in 
the law to include not only accidents but also 
disabilities resulting from a disease incurred in 
the course of employment. The Wisconsin law, for 
instance, defines “injury” as "mental or physical 








harm to an employee caused by accident or disease." 
Somewhat similar provisions or interpretations 
are used in California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and North Dakota. 


The remaining 13 States and Puerto Rico provide 
workmen's compensation only for such occupational 
diseases as are specifically listed in their laws. 
Some States also specify the nature of the occupa- 
tion or industry in which the disease must arise 
if it is to be compensated in accordance with the 
For instance, the Michigan 
law provides for compensation of cases of silicosis 
only 
excluding workers employed in other industries, 


provisions of the law. 
in the mining industry, thus automatically 


such as foundries, where the exposure to silicosis 
might be equally as great. 


The number of diseases listed in these States 
also varies. Delaware covers 12 diseases, Idaho 
15, Michigan 31, Minnesota 23, 10, 
North Carolina 25, Ohio 21, Pennsylvania 15, 
Rhode Island 31, Washington 21, and Puerto Rico 


New Jersey 


15. Arkansas covers 38 diseases, including 24 
different types of poisoning. Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and West Virginia limit the coverage 


contracted in certain 
specified employments. In some of these States 
the individial diseases are specifically identified. 
In others, 


are listed. 


to one or two diseases 


such as Pennsylvania, broad groups 


BLANKET VERSUS SCHEDULE COVERAGE 


It is obvious that as a general rule the 
number of workers protected against occupational 
diseases in States with a "schedule" coverage is 


smaller than in the States with complete or 
"blanket" coverage. On the one hand, it is 
impossible to enumerate all the diseases which 


might result from the different occupations in 
all industries in a State. Onthe otherhand, with 
a rapid development of new industries and par- 
ticularly of new chemical processes of operation, 
even the most complete list becomes obsolete in 
a short period of time and thus leaves some 
workers unprotected. It is for this reason that 
the "blanket" system of compensating occupational 


diseases is on the whole more equitable 4g, 
provides better protection for workers than the 
schedule method of listing the diseases covery 
by the law. 


The annual national conferences on labo 
called by the Secretary of Labo 
and composed largely of represe:.tatives appointe 
of different States, 


several occasions gone on record as favoring the 


legislation, 


by the governors have on 
more extensive coverage of occupational disease 
by the blanket method. In 1938, the standing 
committee on workmen's compensation recommende 
to the conference a pattern for workmen's compenss- 
tion legislation in which: 
should be defined 
and coverage for occu- 
should be 
"blanket" coverage instead of under a "schedule." 


Injury to include 
occupational disease, 
disease 


pational by general or 


All industries and all employees, including 
the State and political subdivisions should 
come under theact. There should be no exemp- 
tion of small employers or nonhazardous indus- 
tries The law should not 


or occupations. 


permit employees to waive compensation. Extra- 
territorial workers should be covered; and in 
this connection reciprocity and cooperation 
between States is desirable and necessary. 
All employees excluded from State jurisdictions 
by 
diction should be covered bya Federal workmen's 


reason of being subject to Federal juris- 
compensation act. 


PROBLEM OF COSTS 

The arguments usually advanced against the 
inclusion of occupational diseases under workmen's 
compensation or against the extension of coverage 
to all occupational diseases are generally based 
on the fact that occupational diseases present 
many difficulties of diagnosis and place a 
heavy burden of cost on industry. It is often 
alleged that the expense of a liberal system of 
compensation for all occupational diseases would 
crush the employers or "drive industry from 
the State." 
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The experience in those States which have had 


occupational-disease legislation for a number 


of years, however, indicates that these objections 
are not very serious or at least are not insur- 
sountable. In Wisconsin, after 17 years of appli- 


cation of a blanket occupational-disease law, 
the cost of benefits for occupational diseases 
yas estimated at about 24 percent of all the 
penefits the Ohio, 


cost of covering 21 listed occupational diseases 


paid under law. In the 
in 1937 amounted to a flat rate of about 2 per- 
cent of the pay rolls of all 
the State. In North Dakota, 
of occupational disease is small, 
do not show any additional loading on the insur- 
ance rates because of this type of legislation. 


industries in 
where the hazard 


the statistics 


Nevertheless, in the rare instances where workers 
in this State have been harmed by exposure while 


on the job they have received compensation. 
NEED FOR PREVENTION 


However, as in the case of accidents, employers 
and labor have largely overlooked the fact thatit 
is possible to have an 
extended system of coverage 
and liberal compensation 
for all 
diseases and at the same 
time substantially curtail 
on 


occupational 


actual expenditures 


compensation. This can 
be accomplished by a 
of 


involved 


scientific analysis 
the problems 
and through the adoption 
of safety codes and other 
devices to 


prevent or 


mitigate the causes of 


occupational diseases. 


The first step toward 
an effective program of 
dealing with occupational 
diseases is for the admin- 
istrators of the workmen's 
compensation law to 
operate with medical and 


co- 





STORAGE-BATTERY WORKER PROTECTED 
AGAINST LEAD POISONING 
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other expe ts in an intensive study of the problen. 
The second step is to acquaint employers, workers, 
insurance carriers, physicians, and the public 
with the réquirements of the law and the means of 
preventing injury. This must be followed by the 
preparation and adoption of safety codes and the 
organization of inspection activities. Special 
investigations are required in industries which 
present peculiar hazards. In some cities, as 
true in New York 
all the agencies involved, 


trial hygiene department, workmen's compensation 


was in 1938, the resources of 


such as the indus- 
authorities, medical organizations and hospitals, 


and even universities, may be swiftly organized 


to analyze the nature of a new industrial process 


which has proved harmful to workers, in order 
to protect them from further injuries. Such 
prompt action often prevents heavy financial 


losses to employers and averts serious injuries 
to workers. 

Although employers have often shown alarm over 
forecasts of the high cost of occupational-disease 
coverage, they have usually found it advantageous 
and often even profitable 
to cooperate ina program 
While the 
of a 


of prevention. 


primary 
prevention program may be 


concern 
to save the lungs of 
workers, the program is 
expedited when it becomes 
generally known, for 
example, that the kindof 
air that 


worker's lungs also protects 


protects a 


the employer's tools. A 
compensation and preven- 
tion program effectively 
applied will 
save the lives of workers 


not only 


or compensate those whose 
injuries cannot be avoided, 
but will result in better 
labor relations in industry 
the total 
cost to employers and to 


and reduce 


the community. 








Cost of Living in March 1939 


Average living costs for families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers declined about 
1 percent during the 3-month period December 15, 
1938, to March 15, 1939. 


included by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 


All groups of items 


percent) occurred in Pittsburgh. Clevela, 
recorded a slight increase in living costs dy» 
to a new schedule of gas rates. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
goods purchased by 


index of th 


cost of all wage eamers 






































CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENTAGE INCRBASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND CITY ne 
| December 15, 1938 March 15, 1938 June 1933 December 1920 1923-25 Averag, 
to to to to to 
| March 15, 1930 March 15, 1930 March 15, 2920 March 15, 10 March 15, 19m 
ssaniiaeneetiiadnaiaceneeeanieedicicnitinill 
Average for 32 large cities | - 0.9 1.2 410.1 -17.7 -18.0 
| 

NORTH ATLANTIC: | | 
BOStOn,.yseeeeeee teeeeeeee | - 0.8 . } + 6.6 -19.5 -18.4 
ca snnscabanes mt «is | . | + 7.1 -17.6 -16.3 
Portland, Maine.......0+++| = 0.9 | 2.0 + 5.9 | 17.0 -16.7 | 

| } | | 
| | | } 

SOUTH ATLANTIC: | | | | 
Atlantacccccccccccccecccce | - 1.2 1.4 +11.2 | -18.6 -20.7 
Baltimore...cccccseseccees | - 0. ° +10.3 -14.8 | -14,.3 
Jacksonville..... sosseceee| - 0. 1.6 +10.5 | = BO -21.3 

| | 
NORTH CENTRAL: | | 
| | 
CHICAZO se cocccccccccccccccs - 1.1 1.2 +11.0 -21.3 -21.5 
Detroitescccccsccccccccces| = O07 3.2 | +20.8 -18.1 -20.7 
Bt. LewkScccccceccrccccces| © Ool | 0.9 | +10.1 -18.5 -17.3 
| 
| 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
| | | 
DNs iss 0s00seeven = 0.4 1.4 +13.8 -20.4 -23.5 | 
eer aided cemnaa = 1.0 1.5 +13.7 -17.5 -18.6 | 
New OrleansS..csscesecceces | - 0.2 0.6 +10.7 -15.7 -16.6 

WESTERN : 

CRG cccdeddedsadecwsase! - 0.5 | 1.9 +10.6 -14.7 -17.6 
San Franciscocccccccceccece - 0.9 0.4 +11.3 -12.8 -12.5 
ee natonisesis =» 0.2 | 0.8 +11.2 -12.8 -13.2 














cost of living budget, with the exception of fuel 
and light, were lower on March 15 than 3 months 
earlier. The most substantial decline occurred 
in the cost of foodstuffs, but slightly 
average costs were also reported for 
clothing, and housefurnishing goods. 
Thirty-one of the 32 cities covered by the 
survey reported lower living costs on March 15, 


(2.1 


lower 
rent, 


The largest reduction during the quarter 


and lower-salaried workers based on costs in 
1923-25 as 100 was 82.0 on March 15, compared 
with 82.7 on December 15, 1938, and 83.0 m 
March 15, 1938. Living costs this March thus 
averaged 1.2 percent below the level of March 4 
year ago and nearly 18 percent below the peak 
point recorded in December 1929. They were 
about 10 percent higher than at the low point 
of June 1933. 








What Happened to Prices in April 1939 


















































Cleve lay Wholesale Prices. A further slight decline in compared with 76.7 in March, 78.7 in April 1938, 
1B COStS te yholesale commodity prices was recorded in April. and 100 in1926. This means that the same commod— 
Compared with April a year ago, wholesale prices ities which cost $100 at wholesale in 1926 could 
idex of the this April were about 3 percent lower. The Bureau be purchased for $76.20 in April, $76.70 inMarch, 
‘ze eamers of Labor Statistics index was 76.2 in April, and $78.70 in April last year. 
==, 
—_—_—______} INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
—_—_———ee | : if | ~~ hoe ae 
oh | 
-25 Averag APRIL | APRIL INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (~—) 
to [TEM | 1926 | . 
rch 15, 19% | 1939 1938 APRIL 1938 TO APRIL 1939 
’ } i 
i episheeeeeeptannaateeeiiaaibere 4 - — ee - a a ———— 
Z | T . 
-18.0 Index Index Percent 
l} 
| All commodities . . « « « « « 100 | 76.2 | 78.7 | - 3.2 
| | 
aS-¢ | Farm products . . . . « « « 100 | 63.7 68.4 - 6.9 
-16.3 
Raw materials . . « « « « » 100 |} 68.5 71.3 - 3.9 
16.7 | | 
j Semimanufactured articles . 100 74.4 75.3 - 1.2 
| . j | 
| Finished produéts .....| 100 | 80.1 | 82.7 | ~ Bet 
-20.7 | | — | = i _] 
4 
“14.3 | 
~Sas8 Retail Food Prices. Average retail food the United States was 70.6 in April, 70.4 in 
prices for the country as a whole remained about March, 73.2 in April 1938, and 100 as the average 
“21.5 | the same in April. They were 3.5 percent lower for 1926. Thus, for every dollar's worth of 
“20.7 | than in April a year ago. The Bureau of Labor foodstuffs sold at retail in 1926 consumers paid 
i 
“17.3 | Statistics index of the retail price of 84 food- on the average 70.6 cents in April, 70.4 cents 
| stuffs sold in 51 cities scattered throughout in March, and 73.2 cents in April 1938. 
4 
4 
"23.5 ! _ > 
] | 
"18.6 | AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE | 
16.6 | — ——-—--—--—_—— a | 
| RETAIL PRICE | INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) | 
i r —_ —— _ - = = 
ITEM APRIL 1939 | APRIL 1938 | APRIL 1938 TO APRIL 1939 
17.6 | 
| — t —————— — —_ . a 
12.5 | f | 
13.2 | Cents | Cents Cents Percent 
| Bread, pound. ....s+..- 8.0 8.9 - 0.9 - 9.6 
—— | | | 
Butter, pound .. «++ « « 30.0 35.6 - 5.6 -15.9 
costs in 
Milk, delivered, quart... 11.7 12.6 - 0.9 - 6.9 | 
a Eggs, dozen .« « « «© © © « « 28.1 | 29.0 | - 0.9 - 2.6 | 
3.8 © Potatoes, pound ..« «++ -« 2.6 2.4 | + 0.2 + 6.0 
fch «us Lard, pound . . « « « « « « 10.7 | 13.1 - 2.4 -18.7 
a j } 
March Pork chops, pound .... - 30.7 33.3 - 2.6 - 8.0 
the pee Round steak, pound... . -« 36.2 33.9 + 2.3 + 6.9 
| 
ey were Sugar, pound . . « « »« « « « 5.1 5.4 - 0.3 - 5.7 
| 
bw point Coffee, pound ... 2. ees 22.6 | 29.4 - 0.8 | = 2.6 
————— Be j 
15 











Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1939 


The temporary reduction in employment of 
approximately 280,000 workers in bituminous coal 
mining in April due to difficulties in negotiating 
a new union contract more than offset the estimated 
increase of over 200,000 workers in other fields 
of nonagricultural employment. result, 
about 76,000 fewer workers were employed 
nonagricultural industries in April, 
with the preceding month. Despite the decline in 
employment in bituminous coal mining, approximately 
185,000 more workers had jobs in industries other 
than agriculture this April than in April 1938. 

Retail trade establishments hired approximately 
59,000 additional workers in April to handle the 
spring volume of business. Increased building 
construction activity brought widespread 
Substantial 


As a 
in 
as compared 


and 
gains in employment in this industry. 


seasonal gains also occurred in dyeing and cle, 
ing establishments and quarries and nonmeta]);, 
mines. Smaller gains were reported in anthracit 
mining, metal mining, public utilities, laundrig 
insurance, and hotels. 

Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistig 
indicate that of the 87 manufacturing industri 
regularly surveyed 38 showed gains in employnen 
and 31 reported increased pay rolls. Enmployney 
continued to rise in aircraft factories, andty 
number of wage earners at work in shipbuildin 
and the manufacture of engines, turbines, @ 


water wheels, textile machinery, brick, tile, 
paper and pulp, and paints aj 
varnishes was at the highest 
latter part of 1937. 


increased for the eighth consecutive month. 


and terra cotta, 
level since th: 


Employment in machine tools 





ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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APRIL 4939, MARCH 1939, and APRIL 1938 
| NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
iacatatadiceaied | APRIL. |) MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH "APRIL 
| 1939* | 1939 1938 | 1939* 1939 1938 
Ail Geefemtries: 2 6 2 ct | 7,202,500 7,210,800 6,764,200 $161,334 ,000 |$164 945,000 $141,505 ,000 

| | | | 
Durable-goods groups: | 3,239,900 13, 214,400 |2,964,500 80,297,000; 80,280,000 65,707,000 
Iron and steel ..... | 787,900 787,900 734,400 20,365,000; 20,747,000 16,094 ,000 
ee, | 842,100 838,600 825,300 22,329,000; 22,472,000 19,922,000 
Transportation equipment | 537,600 539,300 405,200 16,216,000) 15,854,000 11,172,000 
Nonferrous metals 232,900 235,200 210,000 5,663,000) 5,873,000) %,528,000 
eee? « 6 0s * ° | 585,100 569,600 560,500 10,122,000 | 9,865,000 9,170,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . | 254,300 243,800 229,100 5,602,000 | 5,469,000 §,821,000 | 
Nondurable-goods groups: | 3,962, 600|3,996,400|3,799,700| 81,037,000| 84,665,000| 75,798,000 
Ns a «aw eo Oe 1,606,600 1,652,200 1,495,800 25,341,000; 28,192,000 22,680,000 
ae. 640 a «ee 306,100; 315,700 297,900 5,240,000) 5,812,000 4,932,000 
Food ss +e ee ee ee | 757,800 | 744,400 788,400 17,327,000, 17,283,000 17,303,000 
a ee 85,400 82,300 87,700 1,179,000) 1,1%6,000 1,184,000 
Paper and printing. . . | 563,500) 562,400 555,500 15,385,000, 15,489,000 14,776,000 
Chemicals ... +. -. ° 380,500) 379,300) 372,800 9,963,000; 10,079,000 9,472,000 
a en a a ae ee 109,700; 111,200) 97,600 2,878,000 2,962,000 2,147,000 
Unelessified . . «+ 0% 154,000 148,900) 144,400 3,724,000 3,702,000 3,304,000 





—_- 


“~~ 





Durable-Goods Industries. Employment in the Nondurable-Goods Industries. Approximately 
qurable-goods groups of industries advanced in 33,800 fewer workers had jobs in nondurable-goods 
april for the third consecutive month. The gain groups of industries in April. An increase of 
of 25,500 workers was a result of increases of 13,400 workers in food manufacturing and smaller 


ng and ¢] 
d enamel 15,500 in lumber, 10,500 in stone, clay, and glass, gains in tobacco, chemicals, and paper and 
in anthr 2 and 3,500 in machinery manufacturing. These printing were not sufficient to offset the reduc- 
aCi te R 
«Bains were offset by slight reductions in employ- tions of 45,600 in textiles, 10,600 in leather, 


35 laundrj 
" gent in transportation equipment and nonferrous and 1,500 in rubber. Nearly 163,000 more workers, 


petals. All durable-goods groups reported more however, were employed in nondurable-goods 


- = Statisti« 
1 aia yorkers on their pay rolls this April than in manufacturing this April than in April of last year. 
n emplo = April 1938. The combined increase over the year Weekly pay rolls in the nondurable-goods 
ent 
mt period totaled approximately 275,400. industries declined $3,628,000 in April but were 
ries ain Total weekly wage payments to workers in the $5,239,000 higher than in April 1938. The 
¥ ") 
ihiihaieaa durable-goods industries increased slightly largest pay roll increases over the 12-month 
siiews ri in April. They were nearly $14,600,000 per week period were $2,661,000 in textiles, $731,000 in 
any 
stint ‘a higher this April than in the corresponding rubber $609,000 in paper and printing, and 
’ e, 
1 paints a nonth a year ago. $491,000 in chemicals. 
l since the 
achine tools Oo 
month. 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
=—_—<**_*_= 
The total weekly wage income of factory workers The Bureau's factory employment index also 


declined 2 percent in April. It was about 14 recorded a slight decline in April. It was, 
percent higher than in April 1938. The pay roll however, 6.5 percent higher than in April of last 
———_—__ index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was year. The index shows that for every 1,000 factory 
a 85.0 in April compared with 86.9 in the preceding workers employed in 1923-25, manufacturing 
wets nonth, 74.6 in April of last year, and 100 as the industries employed 913 workers in April, as 









































1938 
a average for the 3 years 1923-25. against 914 in March and 857 in April 1938. 
+505 , 000 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
proce Factory Employment Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
; - bs ~ ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
, 922,000 ainailions ~_ "aon 1983-E9-100 woes | 
, 172,000 1939 
528, 000 April...seeees 91.34 120 {120 
170,000 | March....eceee 91.4 
821,000 | February...... 90.7 week | 
January..csees 89.5 100F* ond 
798,000 
680,000 | 1938 
932,000 December.....- 91.2 " +8, ” 
303,000 | November...... 90.5 a 
184.000 | October..eeeee 89.5 60 oe 
776 , 000 ere 88.8 
| UZUSt.ccccces 85.9 
172,000 | | 81.9 oa 
147,000 CMM cccsccees 81.6 
104 ,000 Dilsacessesves 83.4 
| lala ie 85.7 20°\sis 18e0 12) lead 1923 19a4 W925 1926 1927 WO 192d 1950 195) 9SE ISS leSe leSS leue WS) Weue teae wae 20 
* Pre liainary Le gene cn me = 
































HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Factory employment in April averaged 36.5 


hours per week. 


This was slightly less than in 


March tut about 2 hours per week more than in the 


preceding year. 


Hourly earnings of nearly 65 


cents in April averaged about the same as in the 
preceding month and in April 1938. Weekly wages 


averaged $23.80 in April -- approximately 50 cents 


per week less than 


more than in April a year ago. 


in March but $1.55 per week 











IN MANUFACTURING 





Weekly earnings: 


$32.45 
28.05 
26.80 


INDUSTRIES 


in automobiles 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


in foundries and machine shops 


19.95 in sawmills 
in brick manufacturing 


19.45 








Average weekly hours of work and hourly anj 


weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable 
goods industries in April 1939 were— 





HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
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HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS | 

INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE ] 

iNoUSTRY |APRIL ["an, 1g39 | APR. toms | APRIL WAR. 1939 | APR. 1gga | APRIL MAR. 1959 we. om | 

| 1939 TO TO 1939 TO TO 1939 TO TO | 

} APR. 1939 APR. 193 APR. 1939 APR. 193 APR. 1939 | APR. 19m | 

= a tT a 
| | Percent Percent Cents Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 

Chemicals . 30.5 | - 0.8 | +6.1 | 78.0 - 0.1 |= 0.7 |$30.80/ - 1.0 | + 5.6 | 
Cottonseed--oil, cake, meal | 42.0 - 3.5 | -12.4 30.0 | + 40% | +16.0 | 12.75 - 1.8 + 2.3 
Druggists' preparations. . | 39.0 + 0.1 | + 4.0 | 60.5 + 1.9 | + 1.3 25.05 + 0.6 + 5.9 
Explosives . | 3763 - 2.3 | + 7.7 | 81.0 | + 0.8 |Jo change | 30.55 | * 28 + 7.6 

Fertilizers /40.0 | + 6.4 | + 1.0 |39.5 | + 0.8 |- 2.3 | 18.65] + 7.2 | - 1.7 | 
Paints and varnishes . | 40.5 + 0.1 | + 3.9 69.5 Jo change + 1.2 28.25 Jo change | + 4.8 
Petroleum refining . | 95.5 | - 2.2 |= 0.9 | 97.5 | 0.2 |+0.6 | 94.40] = 2.1 | = 0.4 
Rayon and allied products. | 36.5 | - 9.1 $12.1 |64.5 | + 0.7 |> 0.2 23.65 - 2.4 | +11.9 
Ses ae |39.0 | = 0.3 | + 2.2 | 75.0 + &.8 + 0.8 29.30 + 0.9 | + 3.0 

= | | | | | 








In the five selected durable-goods manufac- 


turing industries the average 


work and average 


and 


reported in April 1939 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


weekly hours of 


weekly eamings 


37.5 in foundries and machine shops 


37.5 in sawmills 


36.5 in brick manufacturing 


35.0 in automobiles 


33.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.5 


in automobiles 


83.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


71.0 in foundries and machine shops 


54.0 in sawmills 


53.5 in brick manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 


39.5 
39.5 
35.5 
35.5 


33.5 


in paper and pulp 


in slaughtering and meat packing 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


in petroleum refining 


in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


97.5 
94.5 
69.5 
61.0 
38.5 


in petroleum refining 


in tires and inner tubes 


in slaughtering and meat packing 


in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 


$34.40 
31.50 


in petroleum refining 


in tires and inner tubes 


27.25 in slaughtering and meat packing 


24.10 
13.70 


in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 











increases ranged from less than 5 percent in saw- 
mills and paper and pulp to about 23 percent in 
and rolling mills 


1939 
, the corresponding month of last year were 


Higher average weekly earnings in April 


than ir 
reported by 8 of the 10 selected durable- and 


blast furnaces, steel works, 


These and 25 percent in tires and inner tubes. 


sondurable-goods manufacturing industries. 


ng mills 
ops 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
MARCH 1939 APRIL 1938 
TO TO 
APRIL 1935 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
MARCH 1939 APRIL 1938 
TO TO 
APRIL 1939 APRIL 1939 








d hourly an; APRIL 1939 


nondurable 
Percent Percent 
272,000 + 0.6 
$4,061,000 + 1.1 
46.5 - 0.1 
$0.32 
$15.00 


HOTELS 
Euployment....+++- 
Weekly pay roll... 


RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
fmployment...++-++ 3,338,500 + 1.7 - 3.4 
Weekly pay roll... $65,317,000 + 2.2 - 1.4 
42.5 - 0.1 - 0.9 
$0.55 0.4 3.0 
0.5 


$21.75 2.1 Weekly earnings... 


Weekly hourS..«e.«- Weekly hours...+.-- 


Hourly earnings... Hourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 


WHOLESALE TRADE POWER & LIGHT 


Employment..s..ee- 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours. 

Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


WETAL MINING 
Euployment..ecsece 





Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hourS....+.«- 


Hourly earnings... 





Weekly earnings... 


BITUKINOUS COAL 
Employment. .ecccoes 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Euployment..cesece 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


1,401, 200 
$43, 299,000 
41.5 

$0.72 
$29.75 


67,700 
$1,725,000 
39.0 

$0.70 
$27.05 


120, 200 
$1,979,000 
21.5 

$0.89 

$18. 10 


397 , 200 
$13,318,000 
39.0 

$0.82 
$30.80 


0.9 
0.6 
1.0 
1.4 
1.5 





Employment....-e«- 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours....«.- 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Employment....+++ 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours...++- 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


LAUNDRIES 


Eaployment....e+++ 
Weekly pay rolle.. 
Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 


DYEING & CLEANING 


Employment..eeeees 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours.....- 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


289, 000 
$9, 221,000 
39.0 

$0.86 
$33.45 


184, 500 
$5,952,000 
45.5 

$0.71 
$32.85 


216, 100 
$3,478,000 
42.0 

$0.42 
$17.55 


59,900 
$1,058,000 
41.0 

$0.49 
$19.70 


* Preliminary 





CORRECTION ON BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES IN MAY LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


The article on Business Profits and Losses on page 14 states that net profits of 1,054 companies in 
1932 aggregated $1,111,000,000. This is an error. The correct total for 1932 is $111,100,000. Net 
profits in 1938 were more than 11 times as large as in 1932. 











Business and Economic Conditions in April 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Increased farm sales of vege- 
tables during April were more than offset by 
declines in receipts from the marketing of grain 
and livestock. As a result, the April cash income 
of farmers from the sale of farm products was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
$463,000,000 compared with $487,000,000 in March 
and approximately $488,000,000 in April ayear ago. 

Government payments to farmers amounted to 
$90,000,000 in April. This compares with ap- 
proximately $95,000,000 in March and $60,000,000 
in April 1938. 


Farm Employment. Ordinarily the number of 


persons working on farms increases about 1p 
percent during the month of April when Spring 
planting operations get under way in most sections 
This year's gain was slightly 
greater (14 percent), and total farm employment 
on May 1 was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 11,362,000. Of this number 
8,775,000 were family workers, that is, fam 
operators and those members of their families 
who work on the farm without wages. The remaining 


workers (2,587,000) were hired farm hands. 


of the country. 


oo 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The volume of industrial production declined 
sharply in April due largely to shutdowns of 
coal mines and a lower output of 
textiles. Among the durable-goods industries, 
production of steel, automobiles, and plate 


glass also declined somewhat during the month. 


bituminous 


However, output of lumber was higher than in March, 
Based on the average of the 3 years 1923-25 as 
100, the Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index 
for measuring the output of factories and 
mines was 92 in April compared with 98 in March 
and 77 in April a year ago. 





ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1923-25100 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Industrial Production 
ADJUSTED INDEX 





1923-25 = 100 


1939 


April... 
March.seeees 


eeeee 








February 
January 


December....-- 
November 
October...eeeee 
September...... 
AuguSt.cccssees 
Julyccccccccces 
| Pianeececess 











20 1 1 4 1 i 4 1 1 i 20 
~ 1919 1920 192 (922 1923 1924 1985 1926 (927 1928 (929 1930 193) (932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


MayYeoccccccccccs 
Aprilescccceces 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 





BUSINESS AND 








electric power 





Electric Power. Output of 
totaled 9,777 million kilowatt hours in April. 
This compares with 10,357 million kilowatt hours 
in March and 8,806 million kilowatt hours in 
April a year ago. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
roads loaded on the average 566,500 cars of 
freight per week during April. This was 31, 150 
cars per week less than in March but 36,500 cars 
per week more than in April 1938. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots was approx- 
imately 2,990,000 tons in April as against 
3,365,000 tons in March of this year and 1,920,000 
tons in April of last year. 





Automobiles. Output of passenger cars and 
tucks in April totaled 337,400 units -- 34,600 
jess than in the preceding month but approximately 
118,000 more than in April of last year. 

Bituminous Coal. April production of bitu- 
sinus coal declined to 10,750,000 tons due to 
sine shutdowns pending agreement on a new union 
contract. Output inMarch totaled 35,290,000 tons 
and in April 1938 about 21,670,000 tons. 

Building Construction. The value of construc- 
tion for which building permits were issued in 2,052 
cities totaled $161,570,000 in April as against 
$173, 200,000 in the preceding month and $135, 755,000 
in April 1938. 








Class I rail- 
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Government Employment and Relief in April 1939 


The number of workers 








The Works Program. 
employed on projects financed by the Works Progress 
Administration other than emergency conservation 
work, student aid, and that part of P. W. A. work 
financed by The Works Program declined to 
2,976,000 in April. Their total earnings for the 
month were about $156,400,000. 


Employment in the Federal Service. Slightly 
nore than 1,243,000 persons were employed in 
the Federal Government service in April. Of this 
number 776,500 were in the executive service 
(excluding 108,800 force-account, supervisory, 
and technical employees included under construc- 
350,600 were in the 









tion contracts below), 






nilita 5,300 in the legislative, and 2,120 in J 
oui : °6 ' . Emergency Conservation Work. There was little 

the judicial service. ja i il b f Led \ 
- ange n e number o enroiie workers cam 
P. W. A. Construction Projects. Employment ‘ : ° 
and instructors in the Civilian 





supervisors, 
Conservation Corps in April. Employment for the 
month stood at 314,350 and wage payments aggregated 
$14,170,000. InMarch nearly 315,000 were employed 
at a total pay roll of $14,200,000. 





at the site of construction on projects financed 
by the Public Works Administration advanced from 
222,100 in March to 248,900 in April. Earnings 
of the workers employed aggregated $16,375,000 
in March and $20,140,000 in April. 

Other Federal Government Construction Projects. 
Approximately 198,500 workers were employed on 
projects financed by regular 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
the U. S. Housing Authority in April. Wage 
payments to these workers during the month 
totaled $20,090,000. 










General Relief. Preliminary reports from 115 
urban areas to the Social Security Board indicate 
that about 881,500 families and single persons 
received $25,300,000 in general relief in April. 
Compared with the preceding month this was a 
decline of 2 percent in cases handled and of 8 
percent in disbursements. 







appropriations, 
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